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A Supreme Sensation! 

I? Mary Pickford, star of the greatest money- 

f makers known, has in “Coquette” the crowning 

achievement of her career and one of the great¬ 
est talking pictures the industry will see for years 
.... As a story “Coquette” is cramful of box-offic 
values. It has glorious romance, gaiety, pace, drai 
suspense and heart-throbs. Produced on the stage by 
Harris, it scored a tremendous success. In its screen fc 





























Who's Who in the “Coquette Special” 


Essay Contests 

"Coquette” offers innumerable possi¬ 
bilities for essay contests. 

With the co-operation of your local 
newspaper invite readers to submit 50 or 
100-word articles on one of the following 
topics: "Why I believe 'Coquette’ is the 
best picture of Mary Pickford’s Career.” 
"Why I prefer Mary Pickford with 
bobbed hair.” "Mary Pickford’s bob 
makes her more charming than ever.” 
"Mary Pickford’s 'Coquette’ is the most 
stirring picture I have ever seen.” "The 
Inner Thoughts of a Coquette.” "Can 
Coquettes really love?” "Are blondes 
more likely to become Coquettes than 
brunettes?” 

Conduct the teaser and Pickford bob 
essay contests considerably in advance of 
your opening. Exhibit lobby displays of 
the answers received. 


Towns and Newspapers 
ATLANTA, GA.—Constitution 
BOSTON, MASS.—Herald Traveler 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Post 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Evening News 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Post 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Press 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—Post 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Daily Journal 
DENVER, COLO.—Post 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Dispatch 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—News 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Courier-Journal 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—Press Scimitar 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Register 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Mirror 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans States 
OMAHA, NEB.—World-Herald 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Press 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Daily News 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Herald 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Bulletin 
TOLEDO, OHIO—News-Bee 
TULSA, OKLA.—Tribune 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Post 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Telegram 


Contest Winners 
MAE EVERITT 
MARY LINNANE 
ROSINA KLIMM 
CATHERINE ROOS 
VIRGINIA BEAUCHAMP 
DOROTHY MASON 
RUTH KUES 
MARY PHILLIPS 
BETTY BELL 
EDNA MURDOCH 
MATTIE COOKE 
LULA MAE WEBER 
ELEANOR DAY 
MARY FENNO 
VICTORIA SPETLAND 
MARY HURLEY 
LA FERN FULTON 
DESSA LAZICK 
GERTRUDE STROH 
GERTRUDE BROWN 
ESTHER MAY LIESY 
HERTA ZIMMERMAN 
MARY HARTSHORN 
JANET COON 
RUTH BRICE 


Press Chaperones 
LILLY MAY ROBINSON 
MABEL PECK PRESTON 
RUTH AYERS 
JANET McLEOD 
MRS. JACK YORK 
MRS. MAX COOK 
RUTH NEELY FRANCE 
DORIS ARDEN 
BETTY CRAIG 
MABEL DUKE 
MARIE GEORGE 
GLADYS SULLIVAN 
PEARL RAY COX 
NADYNE WYTHE 
HELEN NOLAN 
ELLEN FOLEY 
DAPHNE PETERS 
HESTHER TED MILLER 
MRS. H. B. REED 
GLADYS VON BLANCKE 
LOUISE LANDIS 
HELEN FOOTE GRAHAM 
ELLA WYATT 
ELIZABETH E. POE 
ESTHER HAMILTON 



Can Yon Pick Out “Coquette” 
and Her Man from This Qroup? 



11 —Two Col. Puzzle Cut or Mat (Mat 10 c.; Cut 50c.) 


Use this cartoon puzzle contest in your newspapers, programs and special 
handbills. Offer free tickets to see "Coquette” to those solving the puzzle 
who submit the best ten-word slogan for the picture. 

Win a valuable prize by solving the difficulty confronting Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s father in "Coquette,” her first 100% talking picture coming to 

the...Theatre on...To 

those successfully identifying Mary and her man in the drawing above 

and submitting the best ten word slogan for the picture, the.. 

Theatre will present free tickets to see "Coquette” along with valuable 
awards. 

As Norma Besant ("Coquette”) Mary Pickford falls in love with a 
young man of whom her father disapproves. Learning that she and the 
unwanted suitor are out with a number of other couples, the father 
trails them. Seeing him approach and sensing trouble, Norma has her 
friends intermingle so that her father cannot single out her lover. 

But the shrewd father notices that two of the group are wearing 
riding habits and pairs them off. He finds other telltale signs which 
enable him to couple other members of the group. Can he couple them 
all so as to determine who is Mary’s Man? 

Using the numbers alongside of each figure, couple off the men and 
women in the panel shown in the lower right hand of the drawing, M 
standing for Men, W for Women. 

Solvers of the puzzle submitting the best ten-word slogans for the 
picture will receive free tickets to see "Coquette. 
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COQUETTE IKAKf , 


and you to the 1\ 


tllanj Pickford wants to know: 

WHAT DOES A COQUETTE THINK ABOUT? 



The “Coquette” 
Cartoon and Its 

Value to You 


The cartoon on the left makes an effective 
patronage stimulator, besides permitting you 
to benefit by a newspaper contest bound to 
prove popular. 


Arrange with your editor to have the cut 
printed, together with copy explaining that 
prizes will be awarded for the best series of 
six "thoughts”—one for each of the balloons. 
Sample copy for the balloons appears in the 
first square. 


Give the contest added importance by stat¬ 
ing that the writer of the best copy will 
receive a specified sum, or a valuable prize to 
create the ad copy for your showing of 
"Coquette.” 


Get up prominent lobby displays of the 
best of the catchlines received, supplement¬ 
ing each with the name of the contestant. 
Dress up the display with stills from the 
picture. 


The heads in the drawing can be used to 
make up novelty ads, though care must be 
taken to emphasize the dramatic values in 
the photoplay. 


Mary Pickford in 
a Modern Sensation! 



ZMaiy tPUckford 

COQUETTE 


A SAM ^ 
TAYLOR. 



1 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


The Screen’s Foremost Fem¬ 
inine star speaks from the screen 
in a dynamic drama of the 
younger generation! 


16 —One Col. Ad (Mat 05c.; Cut 30c.) 


Order Cuts and Mats From Your Nearest Exchange 


a 



cooijeTTe 


-A SAM TAYLCH 

P P.O DU CTION 


You’ll laugh, you’ll cry, 
you’ll applaud when you see 
Mary Pickford as Coquette, 
dancing with you through 
the merriment of youth into 
the heartbreak of a woman’s 
most crucial ordeals. 



United Artists Picture 


Program Copy 



Order MP-ib — Pickford 
Thumbnail Sketch (on Map 
with MP-ia 05c.; Cuts, 
each 30c.) 


MARY PICKFORD 

in'Coquette” 


Mary Pickford has renounced her curls and 
little girl pout and appears as a roguish, cap¬ 
tivating young modern in "Coquette,” her 
sensational 100% talking picture which 
comes to the...theatre 


The foremost little lady of the screen has 
outgrown the film childhood during which 
she delighted millions in "Little Annie 
Rooney,” "Tess of the Storm Country” and 
countless other unforgettable masterpieces. 

Realizing that in this inventive age, with 
its new conventions and high-paced activi¬ 
ties, there was no place for the make-believe 
child she had created, Mary Pickford has de¬ 
cided to begin a new career as the woman 
she really is. 

"Coquette” is the first vehicle of the new 
Mary Pickford. The famous actress who 
made her stage bow with David Belasco, 
you will hear and see as a laughing, carefree 
southern belle who flirted, kissed and forgot, 
until there came a man she couldn’t forget— 
HER man. 

You’ll be thrilled, amused, fascinated and 
charmed by this romantic drama pivoting 
about the daughter of a proud, old Southern 
family and her rugged mountaineer lover. 

In "Coquette” the clash of the high-born 
vs. low, father vs. lover, convention vs. love, 
wealth vs. worth, results in a tale of great 
conflicts and smashing drama. "Coquette” 
presents Mary Pickford in her first speaking 
part in the films and the greatest role of her 
career. 



20 —Two Col. Ad (Mat lOr.; Cut 50r.) 


21 —Two Col. Ad (Mat 10r.; Cut 5Or.) 
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ItlE OF SRO 
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■ 17—Co/. (Mat 5c.; Cut 50c.) 

Window Tie-ups 

The publicity stills (10c each) you have 
available on "Coquette” are ideal subjects to 
effect window tie-ups with prominent local 
merchants. Use them for this purpose as 
well as for straight publicity and lobby dis- 
^>lay exhibits. Possible window tie-ups are: 

Beauty Parlor: 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 40, 80, 83, 
105, Spl. 1, Spl. 2, Spl. 3, Spl. 4, Spl. 5, 
Spl. 6. 

Cosmetics: Spl. 1, Spl. 2, Spl. 3, Spl. 4, Spl. 
5, Spl. 6. 

Florists: 6, 11, 13, 49, 83. 

Candy, Perfume: 8, 11, 15, 42, 50, 133, 
two lovers. 

Women’s Clothes: 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 21, 73, 77, 
_ 84, 134. 

Women’s Shoes: 3, 5, 7, 25, 40, 84. 
Women’s Hose: 3, 5, 7, 84. 

Women’s Gloves: 129, 134. 

Women’s Hats: 129, 134. 

Men’s Wear: 10, 21, 30, 77, 106, 117. 
Men’s Shoes: 10, 25, 77. 

Jewelers: 1, 3, 8, 10, 11, 15, 49, 50, Spl. 1, 
Spl. 2, Spl. 3, Spl. 6. 

Music Stores: 84. 

Rugs and Carpets: 8, 10, 42. 

Ijurniture: 3, 10, 11, 13, 18, 84. 

^interior Decorations: 3, 10, 13. 

Steamship Co.: 20, 73. 

Railroad Co.: 20, 73. 

Night Clubs: 21, 73, 77, 81. 

Dance Halls: 21, 73, 77, 80, 81. 

;V 

Book Stores: 25, 28, 40. 

Maids’ Uniforms: 27, 28, 105. 




A Coquette Defined! 


Pickford Curl Display 


Use the catchlines printed below in your ad copy, programs, and 
throwaways. With the aid of your newspaper, conduct a contest to 
determine the best "coquetticism”—definition of a coquette. Give the 
catchlines shown here as samples. 


"A coquette is everything that a wallflower isn’t!” 

* * * 

"A girl who will break a date with a boy who lets her, to keep a date 
with a boy who insists she keep it!” 

* * * 

"She thinks all men are ado’able—and all men think she is ado’able— 
and sometimes she really is!” 

* * * 

"A girl who can’t escape popularity—and is by no means trying to!” 

* * * 

"She feels that every man whom she passes turns round to look at her. 

And most of them do!” 

H* 

"A butterfly who gets her wings singed-r-and thinks it’s worth the fun 
there’s in it!” 


"A modern, high-powered edition of Cleopatra!” 

* * * 

"A girl the boys forget the other girls for!” 



"The come-on edition of the female!” 

* * * 

"The whoopee baby all the boys want to mother—and how!” 

* * * 

"A girl who can fall in and out of love as easy as getting in and out of 


"A girl who can look hot and keep cool!” 

* * * 

"One who loves and runs away to love anew another day!” 

* * * 


Mary Pickford appears in bobbed hair for the first time in 
"Coquette.” Capitalize on this angle by preparing displays 
similar to the above in the windows of the leading stores in 
town. 

Windows of this type will prove tremendous business stim¬ 
ulators for beauty parlors. 


Use the Original Ad Layout Suggestions Below 


Below are a number of layouts, some made from original designs, 
others being a variation in treatment of the subjects appearing in the 
ads prepared for your newspaper campaigns. If you wish to make 
up your own ads on "Coquette” or you prefer some other set-up than 


that appearing in your ad material, the ideas contained in this panel 
may answer your requirements. The displays shown here are not 
obtainable in cut or mat form, being intended merely to serve as sug¬ 
gestions for your layout expert. 





























































THE IDEAS IN THIS BOOK GET OVER. 
THE 77"ANGLE OF “COQUETTE’,' 

A BOX- OFFICE LURE 
SUPREME! 




COQUETTE 


bt| IRVING BERLIN 


MARY PICKFORD 

yyj j/ie ajbjbears In 

" COQUETTE" 


A UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
SAM TAYUOR PRODUCTION 


Ir’-v'ing E 3 er lin , Inc. 

MUSIC f=>l_) B L.1 S W E. rt-JS 

1607 Br-oadw ay Ne-w York 


(Reproduction of Song Cover ) 


An Irving Berlin 
Song Tie-up 

Irving Berlin has put his best music into one of the finest theme songs ever 
composed, "Coquette.” This song, whose cover is shown on the left, enables 
you to tie-up with restaurants, theatres, dance halls, hotels, night clubs and radio 
stations. Records and piano rolls have been made up by the foremost recording 
houses. 

To co-operate with you, the Irving Berlin Company has gotten up a special line 
of accessories to tie-up the number with your showing. Streamers, window cards 
and displays are available. Special dance and orchestra accompaniments are 
ready. 

Interest your local dealer in a co-operative campaign. Have him give over 
window displays to the song in return for the privilege of selling copies of the 
number in your lobby. Get him to run ads in the papers about the number. 

Have the piece sung from your stage and over the radio. 

Conduct a song writing contest in which prizes are offered for the contestants 
composing the best lyric or parody around the story of the picture, set to the 
melody of "Coquette.” 


IRVING BERLIN BRANCH OFFICES 


d 


Home Offices New York City, N. Y .Irving Berlin Co., 1607 Broadway 


Boston, Mass.. ..George Joy, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 177 Tremont St. 

Chicago, III.A1 Beilin, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 54 W. Randolph St. 

Cleveland, O...Abe Bloom, c/o Belmont Hotel, 40th and Euclid 

Covington, Ky ...Kern Aylward, 427 Madison Ave. 

Detroit, Mich .Fred Kramer, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 1509 Broadway 

Los Angeles, Cal .Eddie Janis, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 845 So. Broadway 

Minneapolis, Minn. ....Chuck Mulcahy, 250 Pantages Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa .Harry Pearson, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 1228 Market St. 

San Francisco, Cal .Jack Stern, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 502 Kress Bldgl 


Catchlines That Build Business 


See Mary—Hear Mary—Laugh and Live with 
Mary in her greatest triumph! 

* * * 

Mary Pickford speaks from the screen for the 
first time! 

* * * 

Romance and Tragedy—Love and Hatred— 
Comedy and Heartbreak—Mary Pickford 
in "Coquette.” 

* * * 

"Our” Mary steps into womanhood, love and 
tense drama. 

* * * 

Romance and drama march hand-in-hand in 
"Coquette.” 

* * * 

Mary’s voice, like Mary’s smile, grips the 
heart of the world. 

* * * 

Hear and see Mary Pickford in a smashing story 
of love and sacrifice. 

* * * 

A glorious woman in a picture of glorious 
womanhood. 

* * * 

The perfect screen voice in the perfect talking 
picture. 

* * * 

A Tremendous Trio: 

1. Mary Pickford. 

2. Her first all-talking film. 

3. "Coquette,” the modern dramatic sen¬ 
sation. 

* * * 

Mary as the modern bobbed hair belle in a grip¬ 

ping American drama. 

* * * 

Butterfly love at war with grim reality. 


£Maru S^ickforcL 1 

C/ m (7 

pPf 

COQUETTE 


HER FIRIT IOO % TALKING PICT 

URE t^f\ 

( CVvUMa ) 

A SAM TAYLOFL pro ductio 

N 


19 —Two Col. Ad Slug (Mat 10c.; Cut 50c.) 


SMary Slickford 

COQUETTE 

HER FIRIT IOO% 
TALKING PICTURE 



18 —One Col. Ad Slug 
(Mat 05c.; Cut 30c.) 


A breaker of hearts with a heart that was brittle. 

* * * 

She just "carried on” with this and that "ado’- 
able man”—but she went through fire and 
torment for the one man she could love. 

* * * 

Men melted at her glance—until there came -th^^ 
man at whose glance she melted! 

* * * 

She toyed with men’s hearts, but a he-man’s love 
wrenched her soul. 

* * * 

She left the dinner jacket crowd for a blissful 
hour with a mountaineer, and life became 
a drama. 

* * * 

Six months apart seemed like a century—then 
came one night when life seemed too 
brief. 

* * * 

Her most vivid achievement—her most modem 
triumph! 

* * * 

Should she dishonor herself to save one who 
slew in defense of womanhood? 

* * * 

A new and glorious Mary in her most brilliant 

role! 

* * * 

NOW—The perfect screen voice plus the per¬ 
fect screen actress! 

* * * 

Mary’s voice and Mary’s genius in today’s most 

vital drama. N Q / 

* * * 

Mary Pickford in the master film of her career 
—her first 100% talking picture! 































A Cartoon Ad 



COQUETTE 

A SAM TAYLOEL pro duction 


22—Two Col. Cartoon Ad (Mat 10 c; Cut 50c) 


Poster Cut-Outs 


* 


The posters on "Coquette” are such that you can use them to make 
up a series of cut-outs for exhibition in your lobby that will enable you 
to appeal to patrons from every angle that sells. The twenty-four sheet 
will make an unusually attractive marquee display. Cut out the large 
head of Mary Pickford and set it well above your canopy, centered. Run 
five wires from your canopy to the back of the Pickford head cut-out 
and attach to them the smaller heads of the men also illustrated on the 
twenty-four sheet. The resultant display is pictured in miniature below. 


The poster in which Mary Pickford appears in the center of a 
group of young men can be turned into an effective shadow box display 
by having in the lighted background the figure of Miss Pickford hold¬ 
ing the flower and in the dimly lit foreground her admirers. 

Decorative cut-outs of the full-length figures of the star and the 
leading man can also be made up for theatre adornments. 



RADIO TALK: 


Have this feature broadcast from your local radio station. 
Its appeal will sell it to both the station director and 
the public. If necessary pay to have it broadcast. 


ANNOUNCER: For the past few months rumors 
have come from far-off Hollywood that Mary Pickford, 
minus her curls and her little-girl pout, was engaged in. 
making a picture destined to be the sensation of the 
year in film circles. 

Tonight we are in a position to tell you exactly what 
has happened. We have been favored with a preview of 
her new all-talking production, "Coquette.” 

Mary Pickford has achieved a transformation. She 
has completely changed her personality and her appear¬ 
ance. She has taken a figure which has become an 
American tradition, the figure of a little girl with long, 
golden curls, and transformed it into the image of a 
smartly poised young woman, the very epitome of today’s 
charming womanhood. She has stepped forth as "Co¬ 
quette” in a Paris frock and the chic of smartly-bobbed 
hair. 

With the same fine enterprise, she selected the story 
of the little Southern coquette who recklessly played with 
fire, as the first screen expression of her new self. 
While other stars and producers were hesitating over 
the advent of the new "talkies,” Miss Pickford decided 
to make a talking picture that would be a real "talkie.” 
"Coquette” is not a picture with mere synchronized 
sound. It is a production adapted especially for the talk¬ 
ing films, with a complete sound recording from opening 
scene to final fadeout. 

It will interest you to know that Miss Pickford passed 
the highest voice test of any screen star in Hollywood. 


And "Coquette” reveals again that she possesses a rare 
and dramatic artistry as an actress. 

I am not going to tell you the entire story of "Co¬ 
quette,” for I don’t want to spoil it for you. As Norma 
Besant in the picture, Miss Pickford plays gaily at the 
merry, frothy game of life. Behind her dancing feet 
she leaves a trail of broken hearts. You will love Mary 
in these merry sequences for she catches the very spirit of 
carefree, happy American girlhood. 

Then, she meets Michael Jeffrey, ardent young 
roisterer from the hill country. Johnny Mack Brown, 
the former star halfback of the University of Alabama’s 
football team, plays this gallant adventurer. 

Norma’s father, a fine old aristocrat, revolts at her 
new romance. But the love of Norma and Michael is 
stronger than family pride. 

Though Michael is not of her set, the little coquette 
falls in love with him. Overnight she steps from girl¬ 
hood into womanhood. 

Despite her father’s stubborn family pride, Norma 
secretly meets Michael. Desperate, the heartbroken par¬ 
ent precipitates a tremendous climax throbbing with 
natural realism. 

Miss Pickford is anxious to know whether you like the 
new Mary. When you have seen and heard "Coquette” 

at the .....Theatre on.... 

write her your opinion. 

She will appreciate it, for, after all, she is striving only 
to please you, and satisfy your demand for the best in 
sight and sound entertainment. 



Mt Sanv Vfxujiork. {Production 

COQUETTE 

Hear the Perfect Screen Voice! 



Mary Pickford, the premiere 
feminine star of the screen, 
speaks from the silver sheet for 
the first time in her career in a 
film re-enactment of the tremen¬ 
dous stage success of the same 
name. 


A new Mary Pickford, modern, 
grown up, piquant, makes her 
bow in a supreme characterization 
of a Southern belle who flirted, 
kissed and forgot till she met a 
man she couldn’t forget. Vivid! 
Thrilling! Captivating! 


UNITED ARTMt PICTURE 
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PUBLICITY 

FEATURE 

SECTION 


MARY PICKFORD in “COQUETTE” 


UNITED 

ARTISTS 

PICTURE 


MARY PICKFORD 

in 

Sam Taylor’s Production 

"Coquette” 

United Artists Picture 
Copyright 1929 by the Pick ford Corporation 
Directed by SAM TAYLOR 

Based on the Jed Harris Stage Production by 
GEORGE ABBOTT and ANN PRESTON BRIDGERS 


Mary Pickford 
John Mack Brown 


Stanley Wentworth:■ ----- —Matt Moore 

Dr. John Besant -- - J ohn Sainpolis 

Jimmy Besant ------- ---- William Janney 

Jasper Carter ----...----- Henry Kolker 

Robert Wentworth _ _---- George Irving 

Julia ' ■ _t_■_'i___ Louise Beavers 

Norma Besant, the young charming daughter of a respected physician, ^ is the 
belle of the small, southern town in which she lives. A true child of today’s rest¬ 
lessness, from the top of her smartly bobbed head to the tips of her little 
slippers, Norma delighted in her conquests among the boys and men of her little 
world. 

To each and every one she gave her kisses with modern freedom and lightness. 
Each one she flattered by telling him that he was "perfectly adorable.” Then she 
danced on to new and untried fields. Heartless and artful in her allure was this 
motherless little coquette, who was the worry of her adoring father’s heart and 
the object of her younger brother Jimmy’s scornful ridicule. 

Always at her side stood Stanley Wentworth, quiet and steady, the son of her 
father’s attorney and best friend. Stanley loved Norma with a devotion of perfect 
understanding, and watched with laughing sympathy her gay excursions into 
romance. 

So Norma merrily played her make-believe game of love until young Michael 
Jeffrey came down from the hills. With the sincerity of his mountain forbears 
and the blunt straightforwardness of his kind, he refused to become another scalp 
for the little coquette’s belt of vanity. A son of a different world, Michael did not 
know the rules of the game of flirtation and insincerity. His love for the daughter 
of the town’s leading family was as sincere as it was stubborn in its pride. 

Hotheaded, roistering adventurer that he was, Michael engaged in a free-for-all 
street light, defending the name of the girl he loved against the sneering remarks of 
a gang of the town’s hoodlums. The news reached the eats of Dr. Besant. This 
true gentleman of the old south, angered at the joining of the name of his daughter 
with that of the young swashbuckler from the hills, ordered Michael to never 
see Norma again. 

Then came Norma’s awakening. For the first time in her carefree, merry life, 
she knew a love which dwarfed into insignificance all other emotions. It mattered 
not to her that Michael came from a different world, that her father’s pride of 
family would be trampled by her marriage to this crude outsider from the moun¬ 
tains. She was ready and willing to follow wherever Michael might lead, to sacri¬ 
fice everything for him. 

But Michael, too, had his pride. He would not take the girl he loved until 
he had proven to her and her world that he was worthy of her love. So Michael 
went back into his beloved hills to work, to earn the money for a little home, to 
show Norma’s father the steadfastness and determination of his purpose. 

The two young lovers set their time of separation as six months. True to his 
promise, a newly-born Michael bent every effort toward the goal he had set, while 
Norma masked with a half-hearted gaiety her longing for the return of the man 
she loved. At the end of three months Michael, starving for just one glimpse of 
Norma, hungry for just one sound of her voice, came down from his hills to 
spend one brief hour near her. 

He found her at a country club dance. Through the open windows he watched 
her, laughing and dancing with the boys and girls of her gay, little social world. 
An outsider, stalwart in his corduroys and boots, he did not try to enter, content 
with just the sight of her before returning to his labor of love. 

But Stanley saw him, and, generous in his devotion and understanding, sent 
Norma to him. Norma found her Michael as he was silently departing, and begged 
him to stay a little while before leaving her again to the loneliness of the remain¬ 
ing months of their agreed separation. 

Eager for escape from the prying eyes of the curious, Norma and Michael 
sought the solitude of Michael’s mother’s cabin, set in the hills near the town. 
But the night had eyes, and, as they left the cabin in the darkness of the dawn, 

, they were seen by two of the town’s glib-tongued inhabitants, returning from a 
nocturnal hunting trip. 

With squared shoulders Michael met Norma’s father, two proud men facing 
each other in the age-old struggle of conflicting generations, and asked for his 
consent to an immediate marriage, to still the gossip and innuendoes spreading 
through the town. The irate, heart-broken father, angered pride struggling with 
grief for the despoiling of his daughter’s name, ordered from his house the man 
he blamed for the engulfing tragedy. 

Michael, unbeaten and strong in his determination, departed for his mother’s 
cabin. Hard on his footsteps followed a bitter, half-crazed father, the blood of 
long generations of fiery forbears boiling in his veins. He found Michael in the 
lonely cabin, which had been the scene of the most beautiful hour of Norma’s 
life, and there he fired the revolver shot which broke the heart of the daughter he 
loved better than all the world. 

During the gray months which followed, while her father awaited his fate in 
the prison cell to which he had surrendered himself, the little coquette, a heart¬ 
broken woman now, fought her own battle with herself. In the end her love for 
the broken, old man, who had acted blindly in his pride and devotion, overcame 
her first hatred and indifference to the fate of the man who had taken her Michael 
from her. 

With head held high, she faced judge and jury and an eager world, and 
blackened the sacred memory of her love to save the life of her father, who 
looked at her with pitiful eyes, opened at last to the strength and beauty of the 
love he had shattered in his mad, unreasoning haste. For one last, beautiful moment 
father and daughter reached a perfect understanding. 

Then Dr. Besant, old-school gentleman of an old south, found a way to atone 
both to justice and his gallant daughter. 


MARY PICKFORD BRINGS PERFECT VOICE 

PLUS THE BOYISH BOB IN “COQUETTE” 


Three big photoplay events rolled 
into one are scheduled for next 
week’s most important film enter¬ 
tainment in this city, and anticipa¬ 
tion is at fever heat. Never has the 
theatre-going public seemed so 
eager to see and to hear and to ap¬ 
praise the ultra-modern achieve¬ 
ment promised by America’s fore¬ 
most motion picture star in her 
newest film. 

Mary Pickford, so long a silent 
heroine on the screen, has her pre¬ 
miere in the all-dialogue “Coquette” 
at the.Theatre begin¬ 
ning next. 

In this production “America’s 
Sweetheart” offers a triply radical 
advance in her art. She speaks her 
lines. She plays a witching contem¬ 
porary flapper role with alluring 
bobbed hair. She plays an up-to- 
date Broadway drama in which a 
great social ordeal vies with the 
traditional Pickford sweetness and 
light, and in which significant heart- 
wrenching realism tests the very 
soul of the Pickford genius. 

With her adaptation of the 


Broadway stage success, “Co¬ 
quette,” as her current vehicle, 
Mary Pickford signalizes the first 
entry of an ace film celebrity into 
the new field of the all-spoken cel¬ 
luloid entertainment. Equipped for 
this pioneering by talent already 
demonstrated in a long career of 
“silent screen” triumphs, and by 
her early experience on the spoken 
stage, the star is said to bring with 
her the gift of the perfect voice for 
theatre amplification. This is an¬ 
nounced as the verdict of all critics 
favored with a formal preview and 
pre-audition of the picture. It is a 
final endowment of nature’s riches 
with which this brilliant woman has 
been favored in her remarkable 
career. And from a broader view¬ 
point her venture is seen as a great 
turning point in the history of mo¬ 
tion pictures, which are due to enter 
a tremendous upheaval if the un¬ 
qualified success of Mary Pickford 
in “Coquette” is confirmed. 

“Coquette” is the stage play pro¬ 
duced by Jed Harris over a period 
longer than a year in New York. 
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MARY PICKFORD in "Coquette” 


MARY PICKFORD IN 
A POWERFUL TALKIE 


Out Dazzling Maty 
Coming in “Coquette ” 


Among the vividly realistic scenes 
of Mary Pickford’s new picture, 
“Coquette,” which is coming to the 

.Theatre, .. 

are the two heated encounters of 
the little coquette’s father and her 


In “Coquette” at the. 

Theatre, Miss Pickford will be seen 
—and heard—as a willful, dazzling 
young Southern belle who defies 
family and convention for the man 
she loves. 


young lover. 

When these two men, separated 
by age and viewpoint, meeting only 
on the common ground of their love 
for the little flirt clash, the sparks 
fly fast and furiously. 

John Sainpolis plays Dr. Besant, 
the father, a gentleman of bygone 
day who resents and forbids the 
attentions to his sheltered dahghter 
of the young mountaineer, Michael 
Jeffery, portrayed by John Mack 
Brown. In both men boils the hot 
blood of their southern country. 

In the first dramatic meeting of 
these men, Michael accepts the ver¬ 
dict of the little coquette’s father, 
who orders him forever from his 
home. Just as he turns upon the 
older man with hot words of retal¬ 
iation, the little coquette steps be¬ 
tween her father and her lover, and 
ends their battle at its moment of 
highest tensity. 

When they meet in their second 
encounter, the stinging words of 
the father prove too bitter a dose. 
Bleeding from the cruel lash of Dr. 
Besant’s tongue, Michael turns 
upon the older man with a fury of 
burning words. He ceases to be a 
suppliant and becomes the aggres¬ 
sor, demanding the right to love 
and marry the daughter of the 
Besant family. 

During these scenes the little co¬ 
quette stands, a helpless witness, 
terrified at the havoc she has cre¬ 
ated. Torn between her devotion 
for her father and her love for 
Michael, her heart is nevertheless 
with the stranger from the hills. 
She steels herself to face her fath¬ 
er’s anger and the scorn of her 
world for the sake of this man 
whom she loves. 


With the exception of John Mack 
Brown, who came to the films from 
the college football gridiron, all of 
the players have been on the speak¬ 
ing stage. Every member of the 
cast was required to make exten¬ 
sive tests of both voice and photog¬ 
raphy before being chosen by Miss 
Pickford for a part in “Coquette.” 
Those who have heard Miss. Pick- 
ford’s speaking performance in this 
film promise a sensation among au¬ 
diences when her voice is heard, 
and they add that her appearance in 
“a wind-blown bob,” for which she 
sacrificed her famous curls, will 
complete the surrender of her ad¬ 
miring world to the new order of 
things in the amazing Pickford 
career. 
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MARY PICKFORD 
in'Coquette’.’ 


Mary’s First Speaking 

Role—and a Stunner! 


Mary Pickford’s all-talking screen 
version of the Broadway stage suc¬ 
cess, “Coquette,” will mark for her 
the unique experience of rounding 
out a cycle of silent-spoken silent- 
spoken roles which began on the 
stage ' and culminate now on the 
ultra-modern talking screen. 

Miss Pickford’s first appearance 
on the legitimate stage was a mute 
one. She was too young when she 
made her debut to manage any 
lines. But in a later stage produc¬ 
tion sire was given lines to speak 
and became a full-fledged actress 
of the time. Her first appearance 
in films was also, necessari y, a 
silent one. She could talk, but the 
screen could not. It was the screen’s 
own infancy that prescribed action 
without words. But now, thanks 
to the mechanical progress of mod¬ 
ern pictures, she can express her¬ 
self in the double dimensions of 
sight and sound, for she will talk 
on the screen in “Coquette.” 

Mary Pickford’s first speaking 
lines on the stage, according to 
authentic records, were: “Don’t 
speak to her girls, her father killed 
a man.” Oddly enough, in the star 
role of “Coquette,” her first all- 
spoken movie, the heroine’s father 
has killed a man, the drama of this 
eminently gripping play having a 
climax like this. 

Words in a public performance 
first fell from the lips of Miss Pick¬ 
ford upon the stage of the Princess 
Theatre, Toronto, when she was a 
member of the Valentine Stock 
Company of that city. The p’ay, 
“The Convict’s Stripes,” was one 
of the leading melodramas of an 
era when all melodramas- were 
“leading,” quite after the manner 
of this present time when every 
film is a “spectacular production.” 

When “Coquette” went into pro¬ 
duction at the Pickford Studios in 
Hollywood, right after last Christ¬ 
mas, Miss Pickford made her en¬ 
trance into the sound films. She 
voiced the following statement, in 
the tense and solemn silence of the 
sound stage, into the microphone: 

“Yes, I know—-whenever a rel¬ 
ative of ours kills anybody lie’s a 
fine gentleman defending the honor 
of womanhood.” 

And she put into it all the bitter 
heartbreak of her role as a frivolous 
small town belle faced suddenly 
with the stark tragedy of unwit¬ 
tingly having brought doom to the 
lad she loved with heart and soul. 

With these lines the actual pro¬ 
duction of the all-talking version 
of “Coquette” was begun. The 
lighter moments with which the 
drama sparkles also had their day. 

To hark back to the beginning of 
Miss Pickford’s career, her debut 
on the legitimate stage took place 
at the age of five. She portrayed a 
little boy, as “Cissy” in “The Sil¬ 
ver King.” This took place also 
under the auspices of the Valentine 
Stock Company at Toronto. 

As “Cissy,” Miss Pickford was 
just led on the stage by the hand 
of a buxom and determined woman 
playing the role of the mother. 
Miss Pickford shook her famous 
golden curls, (now definitely dis¬ 
carded for a ravishing bob in “Co¬ 
quette”) stuck out her tongue at 
a group of boys, and smiled prettily. 

Miss Pickford’s entrance into the 
then new experience of motion pic¬ 
tures, came at the close of a Broad¬ 
way run and extensive road tour in 
David Belasco’s production of “The 
Warrens of Virginia,” which was 
written by William De Mille, father 
of the film directors, William C. 
and Cecil B. De Mille. D. W. Grif¬ 
fith cast her as a thirteen-year-old 
girl in “The Lonely Villa,” one of 
the first Biograph two reelers. Her 
screen mother was the leading lady, 
Marion Leonard. James Kirkwood 
was the star. He wore a beard so 
that his stage following wouldn’t 
recognize him, for this was a time 
when legitimate players sneaked 
into the movies with a sense of 
guilt, with a sense of treason to the 
age-old prestige of the sock and 
buskin. 

“Coquette,” as it will be seen at 

the.Theatre next week, 

again takes Miss Pickford into a 
new field. Besides playing an a’l- 
talking picture, directed by Sam 
Taylor, Miss Pickford presents a 
grown up role in a romantic tragic 
story. She appears as a young 
Southern belle who defies family 
and convention to revel in poignant 
romance. 


DIALOGUE and SOUND have been featured in this publicity material. Theatres that run the picture silent can edit the material to conform. 
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Coquette” Important Advance Stories 


"Coquette” Rehearsals 

Like Old Stage Days 


Mary Pickford returned to the 
days of rehearsals and the learning 
of lines during the production of 
‘‘Coquette,” which is coming to the 
. Theatre . 


On the bare sound stages, with 
only skeleton sets for a background, 
Miss Pickford and her company re¬ 
hearsed the scenes of her first all- 
talking picture, an adaptation of the 
Broadway success, “Coquette.”. 

“I can imagine that I am back 
in the old stage days,” Miss Pick¬ 
ford said, and she paced the uncar¬ 
peted boards, studying her lines. 
“But it is all so new and different. 
It forms an entirely new technique, 
this adding of screen mechanics to 
the ordinary business and action of 
the stage.” 


MARY HAD TEARS 
TO SHED-AND DID! 


No consideration for Mary Pick- 
ford’s tears was shown by the sound 
equipment used in making her new, 
all-talking picture “Coquette,” 

which will open at the. 

Theatre . 


It was necessary for Miss Pick¬ 
ford, in the role of the little co¬ 
quette, to sob bitterly during the 
scenes in the mountain cabin of 
her lover. In order to work her¬ 
self into the tensity of the episodes, 
she commenced crying fifteen min¬ 
utes before Director Sam Taylor 
started the film and sound record¬ 
ing of the scene. 


Walking" about the sound stage, 
while her own victrola played her 
favorite preliminary' “crying” melo¬ 
dies, Miss Pickford cried and 
sobbed until her cheeks were wet 
with tears, and her eyes were swol¬ 
len and red. At the end of the scene 
she was practically exhausted from 
the strain of the emotional out¬ 
burst. 


Then in the midst of the action 
one of the sound tracks of the re¬ 
cording devices broke, and the rec¬ 
ord was ruined. It was necessary 
to repeat the entire scene. Once 
again Miss Pickford was forced to 
produce the hysteria of sobs and 
tears for the cameras and micro-r 
phones. 


JOHNNY MACK BROWN 


Johnny Mack Brown, brought 
under an enviable spotlight as 
Michael in Mary Pickford’s forth¬ 
coming all-talking motion picture of 
the stage play, “Coquette,” came to 
the films with no experience as an 
actor save in amateur theatricals at 
the University of Alabama. 


In “Coquette,” young Brown is 
given the prize role of his brilliant 
and rapid screen career,, that of the 
rough, handsome lad of the hills 
who has fascinated the coquette, 
Norma Besant, and whose capture 
of her heart produces an electrify¬ 
ing "social dilemma. 


Dr. Besant, Norma’s father, dis¬ 
approves of the association qf his 
daughter with a man socially and 
financially an inferior, one who is 
“not a gentleman, sir.” 


The catastrophe which follows 
upon the indiscretions of these two 
young lovers crowns the absorbing 
course of their half gay, half an¬ 
guished' and always suspenseful 
drama. 


For two seasons before the 
movies found him, Brown was one 
of the most sensational football 
players on the American gridiron. 
He played in the backfield for Ala¬ 
bama, and with the University team 
toured the South and West. He was 
credited with winning the East- 
West game for his team when 
Washington University’s eleven 
practically had the game cinched 
at Pasadena Rose Bowl, New 
Year’s Day, 1925. 


The following year Brown was 
coach for the freshman football 
team at Alabama, but was per¬ 
suaded to enter films when he went 
to California to attend the Ala- 
bama-Stanford game, New Year’s 
Day, 1926. 


The new player was coached 
through supernumary and bit film 
roles, and was finally permitted to 
play a cavalry officer in Jackie Coo- 
gan’s “The Bugle Call.” 


His work in this led Marion 
Davies to choose him as her lead¬ 
ing man in “The Fair Co-Ed.” 


Other Johnny Mack Brown appear¬ 
ances were in “The Divine Worn- 


LIGHTS REPLACE 
DIRECTOR’S VOICE 


The “talkies” have silenced the 
megaphoned voices of screen direc¬ 
tors and their assistants. 

The hundreds of extras in the 
country club and courtroom scenes 
of Mary Pickford’s all-talking pic¬ 
ture, “Coquette,” were given their 
voice and action directions by 
means of a series of light signals. 


1 


The system of lights was con¬ 
nected with a tiny switchboard in 
the hand of Bruce Humberstone, 
first assistant to Director Sam Tay¬ 
lor. By a series of flashes, the ac¬ 
tions of both principals and extras 
were silently controlled. Small, 
yellow electric bulbs were placed 
where they were visible to the eyes 
of the players but unseen by the 
battery of cameras . 

From the moment that the elec¬ 
trically controlled cameras were in¬ 
terlocked and the sound tracks 
opened, no directorial voice was 
heard on the “Coquette” set. The 
famed starting signal of the silent 
pictures, the word “Camera!” was 
replaced by the brisk hand clap of 
an assistant cameraman, standing 
before the cameras and in range of 
the microphones. From that time 
to the end of the scene, the only 
directions given the actors and the 
technical crews were by the flash¬ 
ing lights. 

Miss Pickford’s production -of 
“Coquette,” adapted for the screen 
from the Broadway stage success, 

is coming to the . 

Theatre next week. Miss Pickford, 
as the little southern flirt of the 
story, has surrounded herself with 
a brilliant company of players, vet¬ 
erans of both the footlights and the 
cameras. 


Black smocks were worn by the 
four camera men and their assist¬ 
ants during the production of Mary 
Pickford’s all-talking picture, “Co¬ 
quette,” in order to prevent the re¬ 
flection of their light clothing in 
the glass windows of the inclosed 
camera cages. 


an,” “Our Dancing Daughters,” “A 
Woman of Affairs” and “A Lady of 
Chance.” 


Brown is six feet tall, weighs 165 
pounds, has black hair and brown 
eyes, and a fine physique. 


He was born at Dothan, Ala¬ 
bama, and attended the public 
schools of that town before enter¬ 
ing Alabama University. 


Witcher usual careful attention 
to the smallest detail, one of Mary 
Pickfprd’s gowns, which she wears 
as the little, southern flirt, Norma 
Besant, in her new, all-talking pic¬ 
ture, “Coquette,” was mono- 
grammed on cuffs, pocket and tie 
with a quaintly designed “N.B.” 
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MARY PICKFORD 

iki Coquette” 


PICKFORD "BOB” 

A MASTERPIECE 


Attention, girls! The “Coquette” 
bob is here. 


Mary Pickford has a new haircut, 
designed especially for her role as 
the belle of a little southern town 
in her picture version 6f the Broad¬ 
way success, “Coquette,” which 

opens next week at the .. 

Theatre. 


The bob is close fitting and hel¬ 
met-like in its adherence to the con¬ 
tour of Miss Pickford’s head. Its 
soft, wide waves end in tiny “beau 
catcher” curls. The hair is parted 
on the left side and waved softly 
in wide finger waves. The ends of 
the hair are shredded so that they 
will curl naturally into close lying 
tendrils. 


The neck line is indefinite and the 
hair is brushed upward to form 
soft curls at the nape of Miss Pick¬ 
ford’s neck. The hair falls in na¬ 
tural waves to frame her face with 
an occasional “beau catcher” curl to 
add a dash of piquancy. 


When Miss Pickford first cut her 
hair she decided upon a medium 
long bob which did not entirely 
abolish her famous curls. Then 
she decided to put into talking pic¬ 
tures the dramatic story of the lit¬ 
tle flirt who danced into tragedy. 
For the role of the gay little co¬ 
quette, she needed an ultra modern 
and vivacious bob. 


With the aid of Nina Roberts, 
chief hairdresser at the United 
Artists studio, Miss Pickford 
evolved the “Coquette” bob. The 
world famed Pickford curls are gone, 
but in their place is a smart, chic, 
and girlish haircut, which is serving 
as a model for the bobs of the girls 
and young women in all the cities 
where “Coquette” is being played. 


‘Coquette” with Mary Pickford 

Speaking Heralded as a 
Modern Film Sensation 


Broadway Success Transferred to Screen as 
"Sound” Production Making New 
Entertainment Era 


A new Mary Pickford in a power¬ 
ful story directed by Sam Taylor 
is coming to the.The¬ 

atre when “Coquette,” Miss Pick¬ 
ford’s all-talking version of the 
Broadway stage success, opens next 
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MARY PICKFORD in'Ccquette’.’ 


This combination of star, direc¬ 
tor and story has made “Coquette” 
the sensation of the cinema world. 
In this picture Miss Pickford is re¬ 
vealing to the world an entirely 
new and changed personality in a 
story replete with comedy and 
pathos, laughter and drama. The 
voices of Miss Pickford and her 
players have been reproduced with 
a clarity and naturalness new to the 
sound pictures. 

The charming Mary, who will be 
seen in this story of a gay, little 
flirt, modern daughter of an old- 
fashioned father, whose dancing 
feet led her 'into grim complica¬ 
tions, will make a new place for 
herself in the heart of the world. 
Gone are the famous Pickford curls. 
Gone are the childish pout and lit¬ 
tle girl mannerisms of America’s 
Sweetheart. In their place is a 
smartly-bobbed, chic, ultra modern 
young woman, the epitome of to¬ 
day’s spirit of youth, culture and 
the sheer joy of living. 

As Norma Besant in “Coquette,” 
Miss Pickford plays the role of the 
belle of a little Southern town, who 
laughed her merry way in and out 
of countless love affairs and thrill¬ 
ing flirtations. With a youthful zest 
for life and the sheer living of it, 
she played in the moonlight, se¬ 
cure in the safety of her little world. 
Always beside her stood Stanley 
Wentworth, son of her father’s at¬ 
torney and best friend. Stanley 
loved her with an unexciting and 
steadfast devotion which could 
smile with understanding at her co¬ 
quetries. So life moved on for 
Norma in a gay whirl of kisses, 
dances and conquests. 


From the moment the life of the 
little southern girl was beset with 
a heartbreak which makes the story 
of “Coquette” the most powerful 
drama of the modern stage and 
screen. The happy girl, who had 
lived only for excitement and ro¬ 
mance of the moment, was gripped 
by emotions stronger than pride, 
family or friends. She no longer 
danced on the brink of life’s real¬ 
ities. . She plunged gladly into the 
maelstrom. Her story is the story 
of young love, unbridled and glori¬ 
ous. The little coquette will live in 
the memory of all who see her as 
a gallant, little figure, fighting 
bravely for her love against over- 
.whelming odds. 


Then came the day when Norma 
stepped outside the pale of her own 
social world and met Michael Jeff¬ 
rey, carefree, hotheaded adventurer 
from the hills. With a determined 
sincerity Michael refused to be¬ 
come another victim of her wiles, 


refused to play with her the game 
of make-believe. Suddenly, for the 
first time in her life, Norma real¬ 
ized that she was truly in love. 
Overnight she was transformed 
from a smiling, whimsical girl into 
a woman, ready to face her father’s 
anger and to risk her entire world 
for the sake of.the man she loved. 


With the exception of John Mack 
Brown, who plays Michael, the ar¬ 
dent, headstrong lover from the 
hills, all the players selected by 
Miss Pickford are the possessors of 
a background of stage as well as 
screen experience. The sound ver¬ 
sion of “Coquette” was Johnny’s 
first experience with spoken lines, 
and his soft, southern drawl, rem¬ 
iniscent of his Alabama birthplace, 
admirably fitted him for the part 
of the young roisterer from the 
mountain country. 


Matt Moore plays Stanley, the 
quiet, ever-faithful lover of the lit¬ 


tle cocfuette, and John Sainpolis is 
Dr. Besiant, Norma’s father, a stern 
southern eentleman in whose code 
of life chivalry and time-bound con¬ 
ventions were the masters. George 
Irving plays his friend and coun¬ 
sellor, Robert Wentworth. Wiliiam 
Janney as the younger brother, 
Louise Beavers as Norma’s colored 
mammy, and Phyllis Crane and Joe 
Depew as two young friends of the 
little coquette, complete the cast of 
brilliant and capable players with 
whom Miss Pickford has sur¬ 
rounded herself. 


MARY PICKFORD FIRST BIG 

SCREEN STAR IN "ALL TALKIE” 


Mary Pickford, by virtue of the 
fact that she is the first outstand¬ 
ing screen stkr to take a definite 
plunge into an all-talking motion 
picture, has marked . her brilliant 
career with another of the many 
pioneering efforts which have char¬ 
acterized this ambitious star. Her 
effort is the more significant when 
one realizes that her oral screen 
debut in this city will be as the 
heroine of “Coquette,” Broadway’s 
most electrifying dramatic success 
of the past season. 

Miss Pickford turned from the 
stage to the screen in its precarious 
beginnings, when one reel melo¬ 
dramas were the limit of its 
achievement, and when actors of 
the legitimate drama refused to 
have their names identified on the 
programs for fear of hurting their 
prestige. 

Miss Pickford had been playing 
a heroine of most tender age in the 
David Belasco stage production 
“The Warrens of Virginia.” Fol¬ 
lowing a road tour in this piece 
Miss Pickford presented herself at 
the Biograph studios on East 14th 
Street, New York City, where D. 
W. Griffith cast her for the child 
role in “The Lonely Villa.” Marion 
Leonard and James Kirkwood, the 
latter hiding behind a false beard 
so that his stage following would 
not recognize him, were the leading 
players. 

Still a child, Miss Pickford re¬ 
turned to the stage for a time, p’ay- 
ing the role of Juliet in “A Good 
Little Devil” under the Belasco 
banner. At the close of this pro¬ 
duction, Adolph Zukor, then head 
of Daniel Frohman’s subsidiary of 
Famous Players Company, engaged 
Miss Pickford at a salary of $1,000 
a week to be starred in pictures for 


In 1916 the Mary Pickford Film 
Company was formed as a strictly 
independent venture, with Miss 
Pickford as president. She was 
guaranteed $10,000 weekly and a 
share in the profits, he r produc- 
tions being released by A 11 ,mm% 

division of Famous Playj 
pany. 

On January 7, 1919 a 
G. McAdoo’s bungalow 
Barbara, Miss Pickford ^ mmm 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks ani 
W. Griffith met and talked over 
plans for forming a new company 
to distribute their own productions. 
On April 17, 1919, United Artists 
Corporation was formed with these 
four as charter members. 


■ 








his exnanded organization, and her 
first production was a screen ver¬ 
sion of “The Good Little Devil.” 



“Pollyanna” was Miss Pickford’s 
first production for this new com¬ 
pany. It was followed by “Suds” 
(a film version . of, “ ’Op o’ me 
Thumb”) “The Love Light,” 
“Through the Back Door,” “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “Tess of the 
Storm Country,” (new version di¬ 
rected by John Robertson) “Rosi- 
ta,” (directed by Ernst Lubitsch as 
his first American made picture) 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” 
“Little Annie Rooney,” “Sparrows,” 
“My Best Girl” and now with “Co¬ 
quette.” 


“Coquette” was directed by Sam 
Taylor, who also directed Miss 
Pickford’s previous production, 
“My Best Girl.” Miss Pickford will 
play the role of a laughing, yet 
heart winning small town coquette 
in this famously emotional drama. 
Johnny Mack Brown will play op¬ 
posite her in the picture, which 

opens at the.Theatre 

next. 















































HERE’S A BIG “COQUETTE” ART SYl 


FIRST 


Mary Pickford 


(Copyright 1929 by Mary Pickford Company) 
A SAM TAYLOR PRODUCTION 


in Her First 100% Talking Picture 


, “Coquette’* 


I 



Norma Besant, a small town favorite with the boys, is her chivalrous father’s feels that she profoundly loves Michael, who in turn truly loves her. 

only child. Her latest "catch” is Michael Jeffrey, a handsome mountain lad, who Michael that he go away for six months of struggle to prove 

eclipses her mild boyhood lover, Stanley Wentworth. However, her father disap- 

proves of Michael, and orders him to stay away from Norma. The belle suddenly ° f askmg her hand m mama § e * ( More tomorrow.) 

Via- — Five-col. Coquette Synopsis (Mat 40c, Cut $1.50) 


She agrees with 
himself worthy 


SECOND 


(Copyright 1929 by Mary Pickford Company) 


jf V \ ♦ 1 C J A SAM TAYLOR PRODUCTION L L % \ 

Mary i lCKlOrd in Her First 100% Talking Picture, COQUette 



Three months later during a dance at the country club, Norma’s coquetries 
are interrupted by the arrival of her sweetheart Michael from his job in the hills, 
hungry for a glimpse of his intended. With the aid of her tolerant, jilted admirer, 


Stanley Wentworth, Norma slips away from the party to spend a blissful hoiyu 
with Michael. Other guests hunt the garden for her in vain, for she has gone 
Michael’s cabin. ( More tomorrow.) 


15b. — Five-col. Coquette Synopsis (M at 40c, Cut $1.50) 


THIRD 


(Copyright 1929 by Mary Pickford Company) 
A SAM TAYLOR PRODUCTION 


K f 'l ♦ t C *| • A SAM TAYLOR PRODUCTION L L . . %% 

Mary 1 lckrord in Her First 100% Talking Picture, Coquette 



Next morning, Michael Jeffrey goes early to Norma’s house and begs her 
to marry him at once, as the town is talking about their overnight absence. Dr. 
Besant, who has also heard rumors, comes raging in, demanding that Michael 
leave town at once and forever. Michael becomes defiant and demands that he be 


permitted to marry Norma as a moral duty at least. But Dr. Besant drives him out, 
and in fact follows after, swearing vengeance. Norma confides to her "old black 
mammy” Julia, that from now on she will never trifle, as she is beginning to 
know heartbreak. ( More tomorrow.) 


15c. — Five-col. Coquette Synopsis (Mat 40c, Cut $1.50) 
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FOURTH 


(Copyright 1929 by Mary Pickford Company) 


'\ f \ C *1 A SAM TAYLOR PRODUCTION L L a a 

Mary I lckrord in Her First 100% Talking Picture, Coquette 



During her father’s absence in search of Michael Jeffrey, Norma Besant’s 
anxiety increases. She hides her emotions while two giddy members of the younger 
set endeavor to teach her "The Rabbit Ramble.” Into this scene comes her faith¬ 
ful boyhood admirer, Stanley Wentworth, with the report that Dr. Besant has 


shot Michael because he had been out with her at night. Norma will not credit 
this disaster to her lover until she discovers that her father has removed a weapon 
which had been kept hidden in a secret drawer. Stanley tries in vain to calm 
her. (More tomorrow.) 


15d. — Five-col. Coquette Synopsis (Mat 40c , Cut $1.50) 



r 


FIFTH 

(Copyright 1929 by Mary Pickford Company) 


K t C “t A SAM TAYLOR PRODUCTION L L 

Mary l ickrord in Her First 100% Talking Picture, UOqUette 



# 


Norma rushes to her lover’s home and finds that Michael Jeffrey has really 
been seriously wounded by her hot-tempered father. She pleads with the village 
doctor to save her Michael’s life. It is too late. Norma and Michael in a final 
scene pledge again their everlasting love. Now comes an old friend of the family. 


Lawyer Wentworth, introducing a new ordeal. He implores her to justify her 
father for shooting Michael. Knowing that Michael was innocent of wrong-doing, 
she stubbornly refuses to defame his memory in behalf of her father. (More 
tomorrow.) 


15e. — Five-col. Coquette Synopsis (Mat 40c, Cut $1.50) 


SIXTH 


1 


Mary Pickford in 


(Copyright 1929 by Mary Pickford Company) 

A SAM TAYLOR PRODUCTION 

Her First 100% Talking Picture, 


“Coquette” 



f 


The whole community flocks to the trial of Dr. Besant for the slaying of 
Michael Jeffrey, his daughter’s alleged betrayer. Lawyer Wentworth, after long 
urging, has turned Norma’s decision. On the witness stand he now hears her 
blame her lover to save her father. But when the state’s prosecuting attorney 
takes his turn and stresses this harrowing angle of the case, both Norma and 

15f. — Five-col. Coquette 


her father suffer untold agonies of mind. During a court recess, Dr. Besant 
remorsefully recognizes the sacrifice his daughter is undertaking in his behalf. 
Then after a pathetic scene between them, the case ends with a solution of her 
problem. (The End.) 

Synopsis (Mat 40c, Cut $1.50) 



































“Coquette” During Run Stories 


WRITERS AMAZED BY THIS 


7 — One-Col. Scene (Mat 5 c, Cut 30c) 


MOST MODERN MARY PICKFORD 


“Come, let’s salute the new Mary 
Pickford. America’s old sweetheart 
is dead. Long live the new sweet¬ 
heart with the charm and the mod¬ 
ern appeal of the latest Mary Pick¬ 
ford.” 

Thus speaks Louella Parsons, 
nationally known writer of film 
news and personalities, in a recent 
syndicated article entitled, “Holly¬ 
wood Has. Another Vamp! She’s 
Our Mary.” 

“Mary Pickford, whose curls 
have for many years been the 
screen’s most famous prop, has dis¬ 
carded permanently the Pickford 
coiffure in favor of a short, modish 
bob.” 

Miss Parsons vividly describes 
the surprise which was hers when 
she first saw the new Mary. “Imag¬ 
ine, then, my complete amazement 
to see a gorgeous girl come walk¬ 
ing gracefully toward me. My 
world turned topsy turvy. I came 
to lunch with the Mary I have al¬ 
ways known, the dignified Mrs. 
Fairbanks, who is worried whether 
the public will like Doug in his 
latest, and who has just entertained 
some visiting member of some 
royal family, and I find a siren with 
whom every member of her com¬ 
pany, from Sam Taylor and her 
leading man, John Mack Brown, to 
the prop boys, has fallen in love.” 

In a recent article which ap¬ 
peared in Photoplay Magazine, 
Adela Rogers St. John, novelist, 
short story writer and friend of the 
films, describes in intimate detail, 
the real motives underlying the 
radical change from the little-girl 
Mary to the newly born woman. 

“As long as her mother lived 
Mary Pickford would not bob her 
hair. To Charlotte Pickford, Mary’s 
curls were the symbol of the won¬ 
derful child and artistic genius she 
had given to the world. They rep¬ 
resented Mary’s greatness. They 
were the actual crown of the Pick¬ 
ford sovereignty over all the people 
of the earth who love motion pic¬ 
tures.” 

“When it could no longer wound 
her mother, Mary cut off her curls,” 


Mrs. St. John writes. “Mary is 
going to start out without her curls 
and try to win herself—not her old 
place, but a new place. Photograph¬ 
ically Mary Pickford is the most 
beautiful woman on the screen 
today. Before her are new worlds to 
conquer. She is at a time in her 
life when most great stage ac- 
tressses are just coming into their 
own. If she has the courage of her 
convictions, she will be something 
more than a great star, a deathless 
personality, a tradition. She will be 
a truly great artist, and her name 
will be added to those of Bern¬ 
hardt and Duse upon the roster of 
fame.” 

Frederick Collins, well known 
magazine writer, visited Hollywood 
a short time ago in search of a 
possible successor to Mary Pick¬ 
ford. In a recent issue of the Wom¬ 
an’s Home Companion he tells of 
the afternoon he spent with Miss 
Pickford at her beach home. 

“Something important and deep 
down has happened to Mary Pick¬ 
ford,” Mr. Collins writes. “To me 
she has never looked more beau¬ 
tiful or more truly young. There 
was an air about the slim, young 
figure, the high-held head, the 
wide, shining eyes that never had 
been there before, the air of having 
put away childish things. 

“It wasn’t just the loss of the 
curls. She had cut something far 
more important, the link that bound 
her to the past. Such a Mary, on 
the threshold of new triumphs as 
a mature and distinguished artist, 
could afford to talk unregretfully 
of her successor.” 

After looking over the field of 
future candidates for Pickfordian 
honors, Mr. Collins, reached the 
conclusion that the race would be 
what it has always been, a free- 
for-all. “ ‘Our Mary,’ in her sweet 
and simple way, has steadfastly de¬ 
clined to be succeeded as the movie 
queen. She has been nice to the 
baby star, but she has defeated her 
own best intentioned efforts for 
them by appearing in their collec¬ 
tive photographs as the youngest 
and the fairest of the lot.” 



MARY PICKFORD 

in "Coquette.’ 


SAM TAYLOR 


Sam Taylor, genius of the mega¬ 
phone, who directed Mary Pick- 
ford’s all-talking version of “Co¬ 
quette,” is having his first taste of 
stage direction after twelve years 
beside the silent camera. 

Mr. Taylor was born in New 
York City and was graduated from 
Fordham College with the class of 
1915. During his university days 
he wrote and sold motion picture 
scenarios to the old Kalem Com¬ 
pany. Immediately upon gradua¬ 
tion he joined the Kalem forces as 
editor, scenario writer, and director. 
This was followed by directorial 
engagements with the Vitagraph 
and Universal companies. 

In 1920 Mr. Taylor went to Los 
Angeles and spent the next five 
years as director for the Harold 
Lloyd comedies, including “Grand¬ 
ma’s Boy,” “For Heaven’s Sake,” 
“Girl Shy,” “Safety Last,” “Why 
Worry,” and “The Freshman.” 
After leaving the Lloyd company, 
Mr. Taylor directed Beatrice Lillie 
in “Exit Smiling,” and then joined 
the United Artists’ organization. 
Recent productions made under his 
directorship are Mary Pickford in 
“My Best Girl,” John Barrymore in 
“Tempest,” and Norma Talmadge 
in “The Woman Disputed.” 


MARY’S VOICE—NEW 

MARVEL OF THE SCREEN 


MARY PICKFORD WON 
OVER MICROPHONES 


Mary Pickford came to the sound 
stages, saw the microphones and 
ponquered them in “Coquette,” her 
new, all-talking picture now show¬ 
ing at the . Theatre. 

During the recording of her first 
scene in the picture, Miss Pickford 
was as excited as a small child. 

“I feel just as I used to feel in 
the old days when the curtain went 
up and it was time for me to step 
out on the stage,” Miss Pickford 
whispered as she waited for Direc¬ 
tor Sam Taylor to announce that 
all was in readiness for the scene. 

By the time the final episodes of 
the picture were recorded Miss 
Pickford was as much at home on 
the sound stages as before the 
silent cameras. 

Miss Pickford’s victory over the 
menace of the microphones was the 
^"result of a deliberate and carefully- 
planned campaign. When she cut 
off her world-famous curls and de¬ 
cided to bring to the screen an en¬ 
tirely new personality, she sub¬ 
mitted to the most rigorous voice 
tests possible. Finding that she pos¬ 
sessed the most perfect recording 
voice in filmdom, she determined to 
make an all-talking production. 

Miss Pickford selected “Co¬ 
quette,” the dramatic and emotional 
Broadway stage success, as her bat¬ 
tle equipment, and adapted it espe¬ 
cially for the screen. With expert 
generalship, she surrounded herself 
with a cast of players, all of whom, 
with the exception of her leading 
man, John Mack Brown, possessed 
a background of stage experience. 

“The sound pictures present an 
entirely new technique,” Miss Pick¬ 
ford believes, “they are a combina¬ 
tion of both the stage and the 
screen with an added art all their 
own. We, who are testing their 
possibilities, are the pioneers in an 
entirely new field of amusement en¬ 
deavor.” 


In “Coquette,” her first all-talk¬ 
ing picture, now playing at the 

.Theatre, Miss Pickford 

adds another title to her long scroll 
of screen honors. Known always 
as the “girl with the perfect photo¬ 
graphic face,” she now proves that 
she is “the woman with the perfect 
screen voice.” In this picture her 
tones range from the light, resilien¬ 
cy of the youthful and gay epi¬ 
sodes, to the deep and throbbing 
maturity of the dramatic scenes. 
As the little coquette, Miss Pick¬ 
ford runs the entire gamut of hu¬ 
man emotions, and her voice 
echoes harmoniously her many 
moods. 

The greatest charm of the voice 
which speaks from the shadowed 
lips of Miss Pickford is its true¬ 
ness to the personality of its speak¬ 
er. Her tones catch the very spirit 
of the young woman on the screen. 
In “Coquette” she is bringing her 
true self to the screen, a cultured, 
poised, brilliant woman. Her voice 


possesses the flawless diction of 
culture and the finished smoothness 
of poise and experience. 

This is the first time that the 
voice of Mary Pickford has been 
heard since her childhood years be¬ 
hind the footlights of the theatre. 
With a fundamental knowledge of 
the theatre and the use of the hu¬ 
man voice, Miss Pickford was, in 
the beginning, a lap ahead of the 
screen luminaries whose only ex¬ 
perience has been before the cam¬ 
eras. 

With her usual perfection of de¬ 
tail Miss Pickford studied the in¬ 
tricacies of the sound recording de¬ 
vices, and rehearsed herself and 
her company until each inflection, 
each tone, of their voices was as 
near perfect as human agency could 
make it. Each scene of “Coquette” 
was rehearsed countless times, and 
experimental records made of the 
voices, before the final recording 
of sound and action. 


10 — Two-Col. Scene (Mat 10c, Cut 50c) 



MARY PICKFORD in"Coquett E : 


MARY PICKFORD IN 

MOODS OF FASHION 


Mary Pickford, who is appearing 
in her first all-talking picture, “Co¬ 
quette,” at the.Theatre 

believes that the emotions of a dra¬ 
matic scene can be accented by the 
clothing worn by the players. In 
“Coquette” she wears five gowns, 
each one expressive of the underly¬ 
ing feeling of the scenes in which it 
appears. 

The frock she wears in the open¬ 
ing episodes is an orchid tulle 
dancing dress. The gay girlishness 
of it expresses the buoyancy of the 
little flirt, who tells each of her 
Southern beaux that he is “ador¬ 
able,” and then dances,, on to the 
next conquest. x 

Miss Pickford’s second evening 
gown, worn in the dramatic scenes 
of the country club, where she 
meets her lover, Michael Jeffrey, 
and goes with him to his cabin in 
the hills, is a subtle combination of 
naivete and sophistication. The 
shell pink satin bodice of this frock 
is girdled with vari-colored ribbon, 
and the short satin shirt is masked 
by tiers of silver-edged net ruffles. 
The revealing maturity of its close 
fitting lines is half masked by its 
youthful bouffancy. In this expres¬ 


sive gown Miss Pickford, as Norma 
Besant, steps from carefree girl¬ 
hood into tragic womanhood. 

The apple green, printed silk 
morning dress, which she wears in 
the later dramatic scenes spells 
pathos in the youth of its lines. The 
gaiety of its coloring and the chic 
of its design enhance the tragedy 
into which Norma wears it. 

And for. the heartbreak of the 
episodes following the death of 
Michael Miss Pickford chose a 
beige tailored dress, severe in its 
simplicity. 

A delicate psychology of clothes 
was expressed in the court-room 
outfit worn by the desolate little 
coquette. Constrained to pretend a 
guilty love to save the life of her 
father, Norma dares not wear 
mourning for her dead sweetheart. 
For this sequence Miss Pickford 
chose a tweed ensemble suit of 
marine blue, with cuffs and collar 
gray fox fur, and a girlishly simple 
gray felt hat. The lightness of the 
costume’s coloring serves to accen¬ 
tuate the pathetic efforts of Norma 
to conceal her grief. 

Miss Pickford brought four of the 
five “Coquette” gowns with her 
from Paris. 


A READY-TO 


You will love her! 

Mary Pickford, of course, the 
new Mary Pickford who came to 
the‘screen of the.The¬ 

atre yesterday jn her newest, all- 
talking picture, “Coquette.” 

To hear Mary Pickford and to 
see her in this newest picture is to 
experience a revelation. The old 
Mary, with her curls and her lit¬ 
tle-girl dresses, is gone forever. 
The new Mary of “Coquette” is 
the last word in smart young wom¬ 
anhood, close-cut bob, Paris frocks, 
high-heeled slippers and everything. 
But, now and then, the little girl, 
who is gone but not forgotten, 
peeks out from behind the young 
woman who has taken her place. 
No transformation can eradicate the 
piquant sweetness and wistful smile 
which belong to “America’s Sweet¬ 
heart.” 

Last night’s audience settled 
down in their seats with a sigh of 
relief after the first sound of the 
voices of the players. By some 
magic manipulation of the sound 
devices used in recording the 
voices, Miss Pickford and her di¬ 
rector have succeeded in producing 
a talking picture in which the tonal 
quality is natural and clear without 
a trace of mechanical wheeze and 
grating. Mary’s voice itself is a 
delight in its clarity and resonance, 
equally effective in its youthful 
lightness and in its more mature 
throatiness during the tensely dra¬ 
matic moments of the drama. “The 
perfect screen voice,” would faith¬ 
fully describe Mary’s. 

With the same decision with 
which she cut off her curls and 
tucked away her childish past, Miss 
Pickford has selected the most dra¬ 
matic and powerful of the current 
Broadway stage successes as the 
first screen express-ion of her new 
self. 

As Norma Besant, the little belle 
of a small town, Miss Pickford re¬ 
veals superlative appeal and force. 
She portrays the emotional devel¬ 
opment of this little flirt from gay 
girlhood to tragic womanhood with 
an understanding and finesse, that 
"clinches her place in the forefront 
of screen stars. 

“Coquette” is the love story of 
one of today’s girls, who dances, 
kisses, flirts and plays in the moon¬ 
light, making a grand and glorious 
game of life. One day she meets 
a man from a different world, a 
serious young mountaineer. Michael 
Jeffrey loves Norma as she has 
never been loved before, who re¬ 
fuses to play her “come hither” 
game of insincerity. 

Suddenly Norma realizes that she 
loves this gallant stranger with an 
emotion which frightens her. Her 
father, gentleman of an old school, 
orders their separation. 

After wretched months, in which 
Michael works in the hills while 
Norma waits for his return, Michael 
comes back for a glimpse of her, 
and Norma persuades him to take 
her to his cabin in the hills for a 
few moments of happiness and sol¬ 
itude. They are seen leaving the 
cabin, and the news is spread 
through the town. Norma’s father, 
heartbroken, shoots young Michael. 

Norma, idealizing her lost love— 
is at first utterly indifferent to the 
fate of her father. Then filial duty 
leads her to the supreme sacrifice 
of blackening Michael’s name to 
gain her father’s acquittal. The 
court room scene, with the gallant, 


USE REVIEW 
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MARY PICKFORD 

in'Coquette’’ 


little coquette on the witness stand, 
and the moment in which she and 
her father are reconciled in a final 
understanding of love and . sym¬ 
pathy, will live a long time in the 
annals of dramatic climax. Then 
the proud old father in turn makes 
a sacrifice which atones for his 
rash act. 

John Mack Brown, Alabama’s 
ex-football star, makes a splendid 
Michael. John Sainpolis gives a 
portrayal of the father, vivid in the 
force of its quiet sincerity. William 
Janney is excellent as the younger 
brother of the little coquette, and 
Matt Moore paints a realistic pic¬ 
ture of . the quiet; faithful lover, 
Stanley. George Irving, Lo9 
Beavers, Phyllis Crane and 9 
Depew are excellent in smaH 
roles. 

-- 

Comedy is Abundant 

in Mary’s "Caquetik 


Touches of quaint and whimJBfl 
comedy in Mary Pickford’s newgg 
picture, “Coquette,” now playinJPHI 
the.Theatre, are many. 

Director Sam Taylor, a graduate 
of the Harold Lloyd school of com¬ 
edy, has lightened the drama of 
Miss Pickford’s story of the little, 
Southern coquette with effective 
bits of a gaiety and youthfulness. 
The opening scenes, in which the 
heroine attempts to dispose of her 
faithful lover, Stanley, in favor of 
her newest conquet, reflect 
humor of every day realism. « 

* i 

The efforts of the younger fa 
ther, Jimmy, to achieve manhood 
in the / smoking of his after-dinner 
cigarettes and in his disgust at 
coquetries of his sister and ft&f 
friends will bring an understanding: 
smile to all men who were onSe 
boys. The pathetic comedy of the 
scene in which Norma tries to fol¬ 
low the intricate dance steps dem¬ 
onstrated to her by her young 
friends, while her heart is torn by 
mental anxiety, could have been 
produced only by a master hand. 











































Stories 


MARY EXPRESSES HER PROGRESS 
IN CHANGING STYLES OF HAIR 


13 — Two-Col. Bobbed Hair Feature (Mat 10c, Cut 50c) 


MARY PICKFORD, 

VOICE, AND HER EARLY STAGE DEBUTS 


Mary Pickford before and after she bobbed 
her hair to play the title part in “Coquette” 


One of the outstanding experi¬ 
ences of a woman’s life is the bob¬ 
bing of her hafr. 

Seldom has this step been taken 
with entire confidence in the result, 
and regardless of her poise it is a 
rare woman indeed who first feels 
the cold steel of a barber’s shears 
on the back, of her neck without 
feeling an attendant sinking of the 
heart. 

Consider then, the case of a 
young woman whose hair, perhaps 
more than any woman in all his¬ 
tory, has been her crowning glory. 

One morninf about a year ago in 
New York City, a shy winsome 
personality with a small and wist¬ 
ful smile, not unmindful of the fact 
that the entire world was interested 
in her slightest activity, walked out 
of her hotel alone, hailed a taxi¬ 
cab, and proceeded to a well-known 
coiffeur’s establishment just off 
Fifth Avenug^in the Fifties. Peo¬ 
ple watchedher as she emerged 
from the hotel to the cab. More 
people gathered and whispered in 
the fleeting moment when she left 
the cab to enter the shop. 

Less than an hour later she 
walked down Fifth Avenue in the 
mid-morning shopping crowds ad¬ 
mired but unrecognized. Back in 
the coiffeur’s shop lay the world’s 
most famous curls. 

You njiay by now have guessed 
that the young woman in this story 


is none other than Mary Pickford 
famed for her golden curls - and 
poor-little-girl roles, was trimmed 
now to appear on the screen as 
“Coquette,” the sparkling, bobbed¬ 
haired modern belle who wins 
men’s hearts with a smile—who de¬ 
fies family and convention for love. 

The famous young actress, whose 
film roles heretofqre have generally 
been .of the almost juvenile type, 
has, with a sweep of the scissors, 
plunged herself abruptly into the 
mood of an intensely dramatic con¬ 
temporary social crisis. 

The new Mary Pickford is dis¬ 
tinguished, first of all, bV a short, 
wind-blown bob. Her slim figure 
is cloaked in the latest Parisian 
modes. Her eyes have an irresist¬ 
ible lure for men. Her manner 
takes on the electrifying technique 
of the flapper. 

The Mary Pickford of “Polly- 
anna” was a shy, smiling and 
slightly coy young girl. The Mary 
Pickford of “Coquette,” the poig¬ 
nant Broadway drama, is a deftly 
alluring young woman who attracts 
all men, loves but one, and who 
flirts her way into a situation 
which changes her spirit of humor 
and challenge into one of sacrifice 
and despair. 

How she solves it will be seen— 
and heard—when Mary Pickford 
appears next week on the screen of 
the.theatre in this city. 


A Wistful Little Girl Who Spoke Her Lines Clearly and Music¬ 
ally into a Darkened Auditorium Unafraid—Then Was 
Gladys Smith—Brought Back to the Broadway 
Stage a Second Time for Her Talent 
and Superb Elocution. 


MP—3 a—One-Col. New Star Head 
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By DAVID BELASCO 


YOUR HOME TOWN ROSTER 


Albany, N. Y. —Cora Palmatier, 
who served as script clerk for “Co¬ 
quette,” was born and educated 
here. She is a graduate of the Al¬ 
bany Business College. 

Boston, Mass. —This is the birth¬ 
place of Phyllis Crane, who adds 
a note of youth and pep to the 
picture as the. little flapper, Betsy. 

Cleveland, O. —Home town of 
Bruce, “Lucky” Humberstone, the 
assistant director for “Coquette.” 
“Lucky” is a graduate of East High 
School. 

Cincinnati, O. —Louise Beavers, 
who plays the little coquette’s dark- 
skinned southern mammy, claims 
Cincinnati as her birthplace. 

County Meath, Ireland — Here 
Matt Moore was born and spent 
the first eight years of his life. Mr. 
Moore plays Stanley Wentworth, 
the faithful family friend in “Co¬ 
quette.” 

Dothan, Ala. —John Mack Brown, 
who plays the little coquette’s 
mountain lover, claims Dothan as 
his birthplace. Johnny is a grad¬ 
uate of the Dothan High School 
and of the University of Alabama. 

Elkhart, Ind. —David Forrest, the 
sound recording engineer who di¬ 
rected the sound apparatus for the 
all-talking version of “Coquette,” 
was born in Elkhart. 


Hollywood, Calif. —William Jan- 
ney, who furnishes much of the 
youthful comedy in “Coquette,” as 
Miss Pickford’s younger brother, 
Jimmy, attended Hollywood High 
School. 

Newark, N. J. —Eighteen-year- 
old Joe Depew, one of the mem¬ 
bers of the “Coquette” younger set, 
hails from Newark. 

New Orleans, La. —This is the 
birthplace of John Sainpolis, who 
plays Dr. Besant, the old-school, 
southern father of the little co¬ 
quette. 

New York City — New York 
claims as its native sons Director 
Sam Taylor, William Janney, who 
plays the younger brother, and 
G/eorge Irving, the attorney and 
friend of the little coquette’s 
father. 

Pasadena, Calif. —Louise Beavers, 
who plays Julia, the southern 
mammy in “Coquette,” is a grad¬ 
uate of the Pasadena High School. 

San Diego, Calif. —David For¬ 
rest, recording engineer for the 
soilnd version of “Coquette,” was 
graduated from the San Diego High 
School and from the University of 
California. 

Toledo, O. —Here the Ireland- 
born Matt Moore attended high 
school and business college. 

Toronto, Canada —The “hoi 

town” of Mary Pickford. 


“The moving finger writes, and 
having writ, moves on—” was the 
quotation which came to, my mind 
recently when I read the announce¬ 
ment that Mary Pickford—my little 
chum—is to take her bow in the 
talking moving pictures, with “Co¬ 
quette” as the vehicle. 

My first meeting with this 
golden-voiced bit of femininity oc¬ 
curred during 1907 when I was pre¬ 
paring to produce my play “The 
Warrens of Virginia.” I had chosen 
Frank Keenan and Charlotte Walk¬ 
er for the leading roles. The next 
necessity was two children—just 
the right children—for the role of 
“Bob” and “Betty.” Here was £ 
problem indeed, for it was indi¬ 
cated that the children must be of 
the Southland, that they must 
match adequately the characters of 
the father and mother, and that 
they must have unusually fine 
voices. 

Needed—A Voice 

Child after child appeared and 
was rejected until one day the late 
William Dean, then my assistant, 
came to me with a note from 
Blanche Bates, asking me to see a 
little protege of hers. 

“She’s a sweet, self-possessed lit¬ 
tle thing,” he told me, “and has had 
some tftage experience, though 
nothing of especial note.” 

I was waiting in the dark au¬ 
ditorium the next evening. The 
sole illumination of the stage was 
the pilot light—a single brilliant 
standard incadescent which is kept 
burning continuously when the re¬ 
maining lights are off. Soon there 
was a stir in the wings and I saw 
Mr. Dean motion the child forward. 

Her intelligent eyes searched the 
darkness until she made out my 
figure in an aisle seat, well for¬ 
ward. She smiled, thoroughly un¬ 
perturbed, inclined her head in 
greeting, and said: 

“I have memorized some lines 
from ‘Patsy Poor’ a character in 
‘Human Life,’ if you wish to hear 
them.” 

And the Child Spoke 

Then, without further prelim¬ 
inaries, and with the utmost of self- 
confidence, the child began voicing 
the lines. And as she spoke, I mar¬ 
velled at the clearness of her dic¬ 
tion, the music of her tones. There 
was no slurring of consonants, no 
nervous juncture of words. I had 
but to close my eyes and imagine 
myself listening to the clear-cut, 
well trained voice of some de¬ 
butante graduate of a fine finishing 
school. 

I watched her hands in the glare 
of the pilot-light, but there was not 


the slightest evidence of nervous¬ 
ness. The expressive fingers moved 
gracefully in time with her ges¬ 
ticulations. Her eyes bleamed with 
interest as she entered into the role 
she was assuming, while each of 
her changing postures was grace¬ 
ful in the extreme. 

I was sincere when I said, 
“That’s very good,” at the end. She 
had made a splendid impression 
under the most trying conditions. 
I knew then I had found my “Betty 
Warren,” and I told her to come to 
the studio the next day. 

“But what a name for the stage! 

I exclaimed, when she appeared 
and announced simply, “I am 
Gladys Smith.” 

“Yes, it is pretty terrible, isn’t 
it?” she asked, laughing merrily 
after she had settled herself in one 
of my largest chairs. “But Daddy’s 
name was ‘Smith’ and Mother 
chose the ‘Gladys’ part of it- 
I’m helpless.” 

“Possibly not as helpless as you 
think,” I rejoined. “We must find 
name expressive of your person¬ 
ality and your £ne voice.” 

If I could have had a choice, 

I would have selected ‘Mary,’ for 
I love that name best of all,” the 
child replied, “But I do not like 
'Marie.' ” 

‘Very well,” I replied, “but ‘Mary 
Smith’ isn’t helping any. We must 
find a suitable last name, something 
like ‘Fairfax’ or ‘Tolliver’ or ‘Har¬ 
din’-” 

“One of my relatives married a 
man named ‘Pickford’ ” she sug¬ 
gested tentatively. 

“ ‘Mary Pickford,’ ” I ejaculated. 
It was made to order for you. 
That is it: the perfect name!” 

It was thus she was christened 
in the name which has become so 
famous throughout the world. 

She Enchanted Him 

Already I was under the spell of 
the child’s winsome personality and 
remarkably musical Voice, but I be¬ 
lieve it was the latter quality which 
attracted me most. There was an 
indefinable ’cello note in her lower 
registers, and a flute-like clarity 
and sweetness in her overtones, 
which told me beyond the question 
of a doubt that she would score as 
the daughter in my play. Master 
Richard Story also came to me 
providentially at the same time, 
and I do not believe there ever 
were two sweeter child characters 
in productions. 

With the close of “The Warrens 
of_ Virginia,” Mary came to me and 
said: 


MARY PICKFORD 

in' Coquette? 


Unless you advise against it. I 
think I will try motion pictures for*' 
a while. I have had some tests at 
the Biograph studio and Mr. David 
Griffith has promised me regular 
work. I think I will like it, bift I 
do not want to attempt it if you 
think it will interfere with my stage 
prospects. Tell me what to do, 
please, for you are my best friend 
and adviser.” 

Here indeed was a problem! I 
knew that the child’s beauty and 
sweetness would make her a posi¬ 
tive success in pictures. But on the 
other hand the stage would be los¬ 
ing these qualities, plus a partic¬ 
ularly melodious voice... But in the 
end I nodded approval: 

But Mary came back to me. in 
1912 to play the role of “Juliet” in 
‘A Good Little Devil,” a fairy fan¬ 
tasy. And strangely enough there 
were cast with her other juveniles 
destined to score successes later. 
Among those were Ernest Yruex, 
cast in my play as the Scotch Or¬ 
phan; Lillian Gish, Wilda Bennett 
and Regina Wallace. Each had an 
important role. . 

Mary brought back to the the¬ 
atre a new expressiveness of fea-' 
ture, her remarkable “spehking” 
hands, and an amplification of her 
natural poise and gracefulness. But 
best of all she brought back every 
note of her superbly musical voice.- 


12 — Two-Col. Belasco Feature Scene (Mat 10c, Cut 50c) 


Mary Pickford as she appeared at the beginning of her career, as Juliet in David Belasco 
production "A Good Little Devil” on the stage of the Republic Theatre, New York. 
At right is Ernest Truex. 


Presently when the end of the 
season came, Mary called on me 
to say, plaintively: 

“Will you have a place for me 
next season, Mr. David* dear?’: 

Divining a Future 

I shook my head negatively. 

“Why—-but why—” s he 
“What have I done-” 

“Everything, my dear,” I re¬ 
joined, “I’m going to let you gc 
back to the pictures, where they’re 
clamoring for you; where you have 
made hundreds of thousands of ad¬ 
mirers by your splendid work. You 
can go equally as far on the stage, 
but it will take years, and in that 
time you can have progressed an 
incredible distance on the screen. 
I want so badly to see you on the 
heights that I am willing to forego 
all my plans in order that my little 
chum may find stardom quickly.” 

I think we both were a bit misty- 
eyed at the parting, but Mary 
walked from my studio that day 
to put her dainty feet on the ladder 
of screen fame—and joy has been 
mine in the passing years to know 
that my advice was good. 

We have never lost contact. T 
always think of Mary Pickford 
America’s Sweetheart — but 
“little-chum.” Always I have re 
belled at the loss of her gloriou: 
voice in the silences of motion 
pictureland, but now it seems tha 
even that is restored in “Coquette.’ 













































Mary Pickford Smash Successes! 


"DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON 
HALL” — From the famous book by 
Charles Major. Mary in a great role, in 
a great romance. Directed by Marshall 
Neilan. Footage: 9,351. 

"LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY” — The 
star in a New York East Side story. Kids 
—action—lots of fun—pathos—rich ro¬ 
mance. Directed by William Beaudine. 
Footage: 8,850. 


"MY BEST GIRL”—by Kathleen 
Norris — A glorious comedy-ro¬ 
mance with "America’s Sweetheart” 
giving a delightful characterization 
as a shopgirl in a 5 and 10c store. 
Laughs, thrills, heart-throbs. Di¬ 
rected by Sam Taylor. Footage: 
7,350. 



"SPARROWS”—Mary as guardian angel 
to a brood of orphans. Great suspense, 
pathos and delightful touches of Pickford 
fun-moments. Directed by William Beau¬ 
dine. Footage: 8,850. 

"SUDS”—Adapted from "’Op O’ My 
Thumb,” the little laundry drudge who 
built castles out of soap suds. Rich com¬ 
edy, touching pathos. Directed by John 
Dillon. Footage: 5,202. 


"LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY” — 
Stupendous production from Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s famous story. Di¬ 
rected by Alfred E. Green and Jack 
Pickford. Footage: 10,269. 


"POLLY ANN A”—Superb entertainment 
based on the popular book by Eleanor H. 
Porter. Directed by Paid Powell. Foot¬ 
age: 5,362. 


"TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY” 
—A new version of Grace Miller White’s 
best seller. A squatter girl fights for life 
against persecution of wealth. Directed 
by John S. Robertson. Footage: 9,639. 

"THROUGH THE BACK DOOR”—A 


"THE LOVE LIGHT”—A story i>f love 
and sacrifice. Mary as a keeper of a light¬ 
house rises to her greatest heights. Writ¬ 
ten and directed by Frances Marion. 
Footage: 6,306. 


"ROSITA” — A beautiful spectacular 
production telling how as a pretty Span¬ 
ish street singer she captivated a king. 
An Ernst Lubitsch production. Footage: 
8,280. 


winning drama of a little war refugee, 
who becomes a servant and learns her mis¬ 
tress is her mother. Directed by Jack 
Pickford and Alfred E. Green. Footage: 
6,940. 


TWO HERALDS 

for “COQUETTE” 


Heralds Cost 
per Thousand 


Order them from 
your nearest 


$3.50 (As shown below) 
$1.50 (Ballyhoo style) 


UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 


(In U. S. Only) 


HERALDS 

Boost Your 
Box-Office Receipts! 

USE THEM! 

1. One Herald is the standard attrac¬ 
tive two-color 6x8 inch accessory 
shown on the right. The back page 
has been left blank for theatre imprint 
and the imprint of local advertisers 
who will share the cost with you. 

2. A Ballyhoo Herald, 9x15 inches, 
printed in one color by the offset proc¬ 
ess on colored news stock, not shown 
here, is also available. 



Her Most Vivid Drama- 
HerMost Modern Triumphf 























Her Most Vivid Drama- , 
Her Most Modern Triumph/' 





Thrill to the 
speech of the 
world’s favorite 
film star in her 
greatest and first 
all talking photo¬ 
drama. 


DYNAMIC! 

MAGNETIC! 

DELIGHTFUL! 



'00 7o talker / 


Mary Pickford, more 
lovely and more capti¬ 
vating than ever, as a 
roguish Southern belle 
who laughed, flirted, 
kissed and forgot until 
she met a man she 
couldn’t forget! Then be¬ 
gins a heart - stirring 
drama of lover vs. fath¬ 
er; hill-billy vs. Southern 
pride, and a girl’s su¬ 
preme love. 
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MARY PICRFORD 


“COQUETTE” 


Music Scores and Cues 

Special Orchestra Scores, comprising the 
authorized themes for "Coquette” for both 
small and large orchestras, may be rented 
or purchased from 

PHOTOPLAY MUSIC CO., Inc. 

1520 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Music Cue Sheets on "Coquette” may be 
obtained gratis at all United Artists 
exchanges. 

Cuts and Mats 

Apply at your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change for cuts and mats on "Coquette.” 
See price list attached to this Campaign 
Book. 

8 x 10 Stills 

Black and White Photos including star 
heads, close-ups, scene shots and novelty 
shots for ads, publicity, lobby display and 
window display are to be had in sets of 30 
at $3.00, and also a first run set of 20 at 
$2.00. The second set does not duplicate 
any of the stills available in the first set. 
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Colored Insert Card 



Size 14x36 in.—Price 25 c each 


Slide No. 1 —Price 15 c 




SAM TAYLOR'S 


OQUETTE 


U NITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Slide No. 2 —Price 15c 


Two Trailers 

National Screen Service issues a Regular 
Service Trailer 90 feet long, on every United 
Artists picture. It also issued E)e Luxe 
Trailers, 175 feet long, on many United 
Artists pictures. 

National Screen Service prices are: $25 
per month for a complete service (West of 
the Rocky Mountains, $30), by which the 
exhibitor gets a Regular Service Trailer on 
every picture he plays, regardless of what 
company’s pictures they are. For $3.50 addi¬ 
tional per trailer, the subscriber can obtain 
a De Luxe Trailer on any picture for which 
one is available. 

Non-subscribers to the monthly service 
pay $5 per Regular Service Trailer, with 
$1.50 remitted when the trailer is returned. 
They can get De Luxe Trailers at $12.50 per 
trailer, with $5 back when the trailer is 
returned. 

Four months after the release date of a 
picture, a Regular Service Trailer is rented 
at $2.50, with $1 back when it is returned. 

Address all orders to 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

1922 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

810 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(11x14) 




Eight 11x14 Colored Lobby Displays 


Price per set ......'......-... 75c 

Two 22x28 Colored Lobby Displays 

Price of each ... . ... 40c 


Important Notice! 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the picture mentioned 
herein are authorized to use the advertising material and ideas 
contained in this book solely for the purpose of exploiting the 
picture named herein and for no other purpose. The use of 
such advertising material and ideas by all other persons is 
prohibited. Any infringement of this registered copyright will 
be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXIX by United Artists Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Members Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Will Hays, President 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 
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